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THE SECRET. 

UZZIE RANSOM had been sitting on her little 
stool before the nursery fire for some time without 
speaking ; at last she said, ' How long is it to 
Christmas, Annie ? ' 

Annie, who was hemming a handkerchief for her 
mamma, had just finished one needleful of cotton, and was 
unwinding another off the reel ; she looked down at her little 
sister and said, 'About a month.' 
' A month is a long time, isn't it ?' 

' Pretty long,' replied Annie, who had threaded her needle, 
and was going on with her work. 
' Is it a hundred days ?' 

' Oh no, Lizzie ; why, there are only three hundred and sixty- 
five days in a yean' 

Lizzie looked a little puzzled at such a long number as three 
hundred and sixty-five, and said, ' How many days are there 
in a month ? ' 
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' All months don't have the same number of days ; but 
mamma taught me this verse which tells you how many days 
there are in each month — 

" Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February hath twenty-eight alone, 
All the rest have thirty-one. 
But leap-year, coming once in four, 
Gives February one day more." ' 

* But I don't want to know anything about February or leap- 
year,' said Lizzie, looking more puzzled than ever ; ' I want to 
know how many days it is to Christmas.' 

' Well, November has thirty days, and Christmas-day is on 
the twenty-fifth of December : if I knew what to-day was, I 
could tell you exactly; but I think it will be in about thirty 
days.' 

* How many Saturdays will that be ? ' 

* I am sure I don't know ; you had better ask mamma ; it is 
either four or five. But what do you want to know for ? ' 

* That is a secret,' said Lizzie, shaking her head and laughing. 
Then she sat quietly looking at the fire again. 

After a time, during which Annie had been working very 
industriously, Lizzie spoke again : * I wonder when mamma 
and Willie are coming home ; I wish they would make haste.' 

' I don't suppose they will be long,' said Annie ; ' mamma 
said she was only going for a walk. But why do you wish 
they would make haste ? ' 

* I want to tell Willie something.' 
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* The secret ? ' asked Annie, smiling. * There ! ' she said, 
jumping up, * I have finished my handkerchief/ 

* Hark ! ' cried Lizzie, ' there's the bell ; I hope it is mamma 
and Willie/ 

It was mamma and Willie ; but Lizzie thought they took 
longer coming up-stairs than usual. And then Willie had to be 
undressed, and that took a very long time ; for besides his hat, 
jacket, and scarf, there were his gaiters to be taken off; and 
Willie's legs were so fat, and the woollen gaiters were so thick, 
and fitted so well, that it seemed to Lizzie that Mary never 
would get them off. However, off they did come at last, 
though not without dragging his socks down over his boots ; 
and those had to be pulled up, and his pinafore put on, before 
he was set free. 

But now, Annie having gone down -stairs to show her 
mamma the handkerchief she had hemmed, and Mary being 
in the next room putting away Willie's clothes, Lizzie made 
him sit on one of the little stools, while she sat on the other, 
and said : * Willie, I am going to tell you a secret' 

* What about ? ' inquired Willie, looking pleased, and 
dragging his stool closer to her. 

' About Annie. Now, mind you don't tell any one.' 

* No ; I won't tell,' said Willie, drawing himself upright and 
looking very grand ; * I never tell secrets.' 

' Well, you know in a month it will be Christmas-day,' said 
Lizzie ; * and I mean to buy Annie a Christmas present' 
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' Christmas-day in a month I I am glad. What do you 
mean to buy ? ' 

' That IS what I want to speak to you about. What do you 
think will be best ? ' 

Willie looked grave for a minute, and then laughed and 
clapped his hands. ' I know 1 I know !' he exclaimed. 

Lizzie looked rather impatient : * I wish you would leave off 
clapping your hands, and tell me/ 

'Well, when I was out to-day I saw a boy with a drum, 
he was making such a fine noise with it ; and I wished I had 
one like it, it was such a beauty. But do you think you have 
got enough money for a drum V said Willie, seeing Lizzie did 
not look pleased ; ' I think she would like it better than any- 
thing.' 

' A drum ! ' said Lizzie ; ' I am sure she would not like that 
at all. It is a boy's toy, and she is a girl, and would not think 
it fine to make a noise.' 

' I don't see why she should not like a drum if she is a girl,' 
said Willie ; ' I know I should like a drum whatever I was. I 
can't think of anything else, unless you buy her some sweet 
stuff. I saw some fine sweet stuff in a shop-window to- 
day.' 

Lizzie thought over this for a moment ; then she said : ' No, 
I don't think that would be a very grand present ; besides, I 
think she is too old for it. Annie is nine years old, you 
know.' 
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*0h dear! I don't know what you can get her then/ said 
Willie, with a sigh ; * girls don't care for anything but dolls/ 

* A doll ! that is the very thing/ cried Lizzie ; * Til buy her a 
doll. You know you dropped hers last week, and broke its 
head, and both its arms were broken before, and one of its legs. 
I should like to buy one like that Aunt Ethel gave me on 
my birthday ; then we should have them both alike ; only hers 
ought to be the largest, because she is the eldest. I wonder how 
much it would cost ? ' 

* How much money have you got ? ' asked Willie. 

* I have three shillings and threepence,' said Lizzie ; ' and then 
there is my penny a week. Annie says it is four or five weeks 
to Christmas, so that will be fourpence more at any rate ; and 
three shillings and threepence, and fourpence, makes three 
shillings and sevehpence, you know.' 

Willie did not know, for he was not clever at adding up, but 
he thought it was very likely, so he said : 
' Yes.' 

* I should think that would be enough ; should not you ? ' 
said Lizzie. 

But Mary came into the room just then, and said, * Miss 
Lizzie, you must come and be made tidy for dinner.' 

That afternoon Lizzie happened to be alone with her mamma, 
so she asked her how many Saturdays it wanted to Christmas- 
day. 

' Four, I think. Why?' 
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'Well, rU tell you, mamma; only it is a secret, and you 
mustn't tell anybody. You know Willie broke Annie's doll, so 
I mean to buy her another for a Christmas present. Do you 
think I could buy one like mine, only bigger, for three shillings 
and sevenpence 'i ' 

' I have no doubt you could,' said mamma. 

*0h, I am so glad! And will you go with me to buy it, 
mamma, when I have got all the money ? ' 

* Yes,' said mamma. 

Then Lizzie felt quite happy ; she went dancing about the 
house, and whenever she looked at Willie, she laughed and held 
up her finger, and Willie nodded his head, saying : 

' I won't tell.' 

Then Annie smiled and said : 

' Won't tell what ? ' 

At this they shook their heads, and laughed again. 

When Lizzie went to bed at night, she could hardly sleep for 
thinking of the doll ; and when morning came, she felt as if she 
must talk about it At last, unable to keep quiet any longer, 
she said : 

* Do you know what the secret is, Annie ? ' 

' No,' said Annie. ' How can I, when you won't tell me ? ' 

* If I tell you, you won't let any one know ?' asked Lizzie. 

* No,' said Annie. 

* Well then, I am going to buy you a present for Christmas.' 
' Are you ? that is very kind. What is it to be ? ' 
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* I shall not tell you that,' said Lizzie, who now began to 
think it was very silly of her to tell Annie at all, particularly 
after having made her mamma and Willie promise not to. * I 
wanted it to be a surprise.' 

* Then you had better not have told me anything about it,' 
said Annie. 

* Yes, I wish I hadn't ; but perhaps you will forget it' 

* Perhaps,' said Annie, though she did not think it was at all 
likely. 

* Do try to forget it as soon as you can,' said Lizzie. 

That afternoon, when Annie was learning her lessons, Lizzie 
put down her slate, on which she had been doing a sum, and 
came and whispered to her, * Have you forgotten it yet ? ' 

* Forgotten what ?' inquired Annie, looking up from her book. 

* What I told you of this morning.' 

* Oh, is that what you mean ? No, and I don't think I can, if 
you keep reminding me of it.' 

* Well, I won't remind you of it again. I wish the time would 
pass quicken' 

At last, the fourth Saturday being come, Lizzie came dancing 
to Willie with the four pennies in her hand. 

* Look here,' she cried; * I've got all the money now; I wonder 
if mamma will take me to-day.' 

* Oh, I am so glad ! I hope she will take me too,' said Willie ; 
' let's go and ask her,' and off they ran to the drawing-room, 
where they saw their Aunt Ethel talking to their mamma. 
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Lizzie, who was her aunt's favourite, ran up to her, and kissing 
her, said ; 

* O Auntie, I am so glad you have come ! perhaps you will 
come with me to buy my doll. Mamma, will you take me to- 
day ? ' and putting her arms round her aunt's neck, * Will you 
come too. Auntie ? ' 

When Aunt Ethel had kissed her and Willie, she took Lizzie 
on her lap, and said : 

* What's all this about buying a doll ? What has become of 
the doll I gave you on your birthday ? ' 

* Oh, that is quite safe, thank you. Auntie ; I haven't broken 
it once ; only I am going to buy one like it for Annie, for a 
Christmas present.' 

* Oh, that is it, is it ? ' said Aunt Ethel ; * and why do you 
want to get it to-day so particularly ? ' 

* I have been saving up my money for a long time,' replied 
Lizzie, * and I have just got enough.' 

* Yes,' said Mrs. Ransom, * she has talked of nothing else for 
this last month. But Lizzie, my dear, I shall not be able to take 
you to-day, as I am going home with your aunt ; but I think I 
can go with you on Monday.' 

Lizzie was very disappointed, and could hardly help crying : 
* I have been looking forward to this Saturday for such a long 
time,' she said ; 'and I was so glad Aunt Ethel had come. Auntie, 
I thought you would stay to dinner.' 

* Your mamma is coming home with me to dinner, darling. 
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But ril tell you what I will do ; I have got a very pretty piece 
of blue silk at home, and I will bring it with me when I come 
to tea this evening ; it will do to make a frock for the doll/ 

* Thank you, Auntie, that will be beautiful,' exclaimed Lizzie, 
brightening up directly. 'And will you make it, mamma? 
because, you know, I cannot work very well/ 

* And will you take me with you to buy the doll, mamma ? ' 
put in little Willie. 

* Well, I will see about it Now run and get ready to go for 
a walk with Mary ; I should not like you to stay at home this 
fine day ; Annie is coming with me.' 

Lizzie, who was an obedient little girl, gave her aunt another 
kiss, and went up-stairs with Willie at once ; and Mary dressed 
them, and took them for a walk in Kensington Gardens. They 
were in the enclosure where the fountains are, and Mary was 
talking to another nursemaid, a friend of hers, and the children 
were standing by one of the basins, inside of which some ducks 
were swimming. 

Lizzie kept taking the pennies out of her pocket, and looking 
at them. * I am so glad I have got all the money !' she said to 
Willie. * I think mamma will let you come too.' 

* Yes, I think so,' said Willie, who was pleased at the idea of 
going to the toy-shop, though of course he did not care so much 
about the doll as Lizzie did. 

* Look at that duck,' he cried ; * it has got a curly feather in 
its tail.' 
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' Oh, how funny ! ' said '\Jaz\^, looking at the one he pointed 
out ; and then looking at the others, she said, ' And so has that 
one : look, Willie ! that one with the green head/ 

* So it has,' said Willie ; ' and there is another. Why, there 
are a lot of them with curly feathers in their tails/ 

* Don't they come near the edge ! I suppose they want us to 
feed them,' said Lizzie. 

' Yes, I wonder if I could reach one,' said Willie ; and he 
rested one hand on the edge of the basin, and stretched out the 
other as far as he could. But if the ducks wanted to be fed, 
they did not wish to be played with; so they swam a little 
farther off, and Willie in trying to reach them lost his balance, 
and would have fallen into the water, if Lizzie, who had been 
watching him all the time, had not thrown down her pennies, 
and caught hold of his jacket, just in time to save him : she 
pulled him as hard as she could, and he managed to struggle 
back on to his feet. 

Lizzie trembled very much, as she thought how he might 
have been drowned ; and Willie began to cry, for he had been a 
good deal frightened too. His cries made the careless Mary 
look round. 

' What is the matter ? ' she said. 

' He tried to reach one of the ducks,' said Lizzie, ' and he 
nearly fell into the water.' 

'What did you want to go touching the ducks for, you 
naughty boy ? ' said Mary ; ' I can't turn my back for a moment 
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but you must be at some mischief or other/ and she gave him 
a shake. ' There, come along home now ; you'll be tumbling 
right in next time/ 

They had only walked a few steps, when Lizzie cried, * Oh, 
my pennies ! I have forgotten my pennies !' 

' What pennies ? ' inquired the servant 

* I dropped my pennies when I caught hold of Willie.' 
'Well then, we had better go back and look for them,' said Mary. 
' Here is one,' cried Willie, running to pick it up. 

* And here are two more,' said Lizzie ; ' but I can't find the 
other one.' 

* I suppose it has rolled away somewhere,' said Mary ; * a 
penny will roll a long way sometimes.' 

But they looked all about, and could find it nowhere. 

* Oh, what shall I do ? ' said Lizzie ; ' I don't believe we shall 
ever find it again.' 

'Are you sure you dropped it?' inquired Mary; 'perhaps 
you did not take it out of your pocket' 

' Yes, I know I did ; I had just counted them, and was hold- 
ing them in my hand, when Willie slipped, and I threw them 
down and took hold of him.' 

' It was very silly of you to be playing with them,' said Mary ; 
' may be it fell into your pocket, or caught in some part of your 
dress.' _/ 

But no ; Lizzie felt in her pocket and shook out her dress, but 
no penny was to be found. 
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* Perhaps it has tumbled into the water/ said Willie, opening 
his eyes very wide, and looking very sorry for Lizzie. 

It really seemed as if this were the case ; so, after looking 
about a little more, Mary said it was of no use stopping any 
longer, for they would never find it, and they must make haste 
home, or they would be too late for dinner. 

Poor Lizzie began to cry. 

' I shan't be able to buy the doll after all,' she whispered to 
Willie ; ' there won't be another Saturday before Christmas.' 

Little Willie put his arm round his sister's neck. * Don't cry,' 
said he ; ' I've got sixpence, and I will give you whatever you 
want' 

' You are a dear little boy, Willie,' said Lizzie, kissing him ; 
'but that wouldn't do at all; it wouldn't be like my present 
then.' 

Willie did not know what else to say, so they walked along 
in silence, only interrupted by Lizzie's sobs. 

Dinner was eaten very quietly, for Lizzie, who was generally 
so talkative, felt too sorrowful to speak. 

After dinner Lizzie had her lessons to learn, and Willie 
employed himself by beating a tune on his toy-box with his 
hoopstick, pretending he was playing a drum. 

When Aunt Ethel came home with mamma and Annie, she 
went up into the nursery, and called Lizzie to her, saying : 

* Come here, Lizzie, and see what I have got ; ' and she took 
a parcel out of her pocket, and unwrapping it showed a large 
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piece of blue silk, a piece of white delaine, and some narrow 
black velvet. 

* There ! ' she said ; ' the piece of silk will make a beautiful 
frock, and the delaine will do for a jacket, and you can trim 
them with the black velvet' 

But the sight of these pretty things only made Lizzie cry 
again. 

* Why, what is the matter ? ' said her aunt, very much sur- 
prised. * Don't you like them ? ' 

* Oh yes, Auntfe ; but ' and poor Lizzie could not go on 

for crying. 

' She had her money in her hand, and I nearly fell into the 
water, and she threw down the money to pull me out, and she 
could not find one of the pennies,' said Willie. 

* Fell into the water, Willie ! ' exclaimed Aunt Ethel ; ' why, 
how was that ? ' 

' No,' said Willie ; * I didn't quite fall in, but did nearly ; and 
I should quite, only Lizzie caught hold of me.' 

* But what water, and where was Mary all the time ? ' asked 
Aunt Ethel. 

* The water at the fountains in Kensington Gardens. Mary 
was talking to a friend,' said Lizzie, who had left off crying 
about the doll, in thinking of Willie's escape ; ' and we were 
looking at the ducks, and Willie tried to touch one, and nearly 
fell into the water.' 

' Willie mustn't reach over the water another time, or he may 

B 
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be drowned/ said Aunt Ethel. * How much money had you, 
hizzie ? ' 

' Three shillings and sevenpence ; and mamma said that was 
enough to buy a doll ; but now I have lost one of the pennies, 
I shall not be able to get it.' 

' But, my dear, a doll would not be likely to cost exactly 
three shillings and sevenpence ; you can buy a very nice doll 
for three shillings and sixpence.' 

* Oh ! can I, Auntie? I am glad. Do you think I can buy a 
china one like mine, with dear little hands to take hold of 
things, and glass eyes ? ' 

* Yes, dear, you can buy a larger one than yours ; but what 
do you mean by hands that take hold of things ? Dolls can 
never move their fingers.' 

^ Oh no, I know that ; but you know my doll's thumbs are not 
stuck to the fingers, as they are in some china dolls ; and you 
can put things between its fingers and thumb ; and then it 
seems as if it were holding them.' 

^ Oh ! is that it ? Well, now, what do you mean to do with 
these pieces of stuff ? ' 

* Oh ! I had forgotten them, I declare,' said Lizzie. * They are 
beautiful ; I am so glad ; the blue silk is lovely. Won't Annie 
be pleased ? I hope mamma will have time to make the frock 
and jacket too. Thank you, Auntie, for bringing them.' 

*Well,' said her aunt, kissing her; *now, I hope you are 
happy. I must go down-stairs now.' 
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* Oh, Auntie ! will you wait for me ? I have only got to have 
my face washed and my hair done, and then I will come with you.' 

* What ! and leave poor little Willie behind ? ' 

* No ; I don't want to do that. I suppose you can't wait for 
both of us ? Well, I will wait for Willie, at all events.' 

' That's my good little Lizzie,' said Aunt Ethel, giving her a 
kiss. ' I mustn't stay any longer ; your mamma will wonder 
what has become of me.' 

So Aunt Ethel went down-stairs ; and Lizzie let Mary wash 
her face, and do her hair, and put on her pretty violet and 
white frock ; and then she went to put away the pieces of stuff, 
while her little brother was being dressed. 

Willie was much fonder of getting dirty than being made 
clean. While Lizzie was being dressed, he had been walking 
round the room, dragging his toy-cart after him, and calling, 
* Dust, ho ! ' and every time he came to the fire-place he took 
some of the ashes out of the grate with a little basket of 
Lizzie's, put them into the cart, and then went on again calling, 
' Dust, ho ! ' 

Mary had been so much engaged with Lizzie all this time 
that she had not noticed him ; but Lizzie being finished, she 
said, * Come along, Willie, and be washed.' 

' No, I don't want to be washed,' said Willie. ' Can't Lizzie 
be washed first ? ' 

* Lizzie has been washed and dressed ever so long ; so now 
come along. Master Willie ; I can't be waiting here all day.' 
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I am sure Aunt Ethel wouldn't like to touch you ; and you 
couldn't eat any cake, because you would make it so dirty. 
Do be washed. There's a good boy. I want to go down- 
stairs/ 

Willie looked at his hands, which were indeed very dirty; 
and then he got up on a chair, and looked at his face in the 
glass ; then got down, walked to Mary, and said : 

* Wash me.' 

* Wash you, indeed ! is that the way you ask, after all this 
bother ? I am sure you don't deserve to have such a good sister 
as Lizzie, to wait for you so long, and she wanting to go to her 
auntie.' 

' Please,' said Willie. 

So Mary washed him, and brushed his curly hair, and put 
on his best frock, and then Lizzie and he went down to the 
drawing-room together. 

* What a long time you have been!' said Aunt Ethel. ' I won- 
dered whether you had lost your way on the staircase ; how 
was it } ' 

Willie turned red, and looked down at his hands, which were 
now nice and clean. 

* How was it, eh, Willie ? ' said his aunt again. 

' I didn't want to be washed,' said he, turning redder still, and 
twisting his fingers together. 

* Didn't want to be washed ! ' said Aunt iCthel. * What a goosey 
little boy ! Why, that is like a pig to want to be dirty ; but do 
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you know, a pig has to be kept pretty clean, or it won't make 
good pork ; and you don't want to be taken less care of than 
a pig?' 

' I don't want to be made into pork,' said Willie, beginning 
to smile. 

' And so think you ought to be kept dirty, eh ? ' inquired 
Aunt Ethel, smiling too. 

' I am not dirty now,' said Willie, looking at his hands again. 

' No ; you thought better of it,' said his aunt ' Well, I am glad 
of that at any rate ; I should not have liked to have seen you 
dirty.' 

By. this time tea was ready. Aunt Ethel had brought a large 
cake, which the children enjoyed very much ; and after tea their 
aunt told them a story, which Willie liked almost, and Annie 
and Lizzie quite, as much as the cake. 




DOLLS. 

K H ! Lizzie, I have broken your doll's arm,' cried Willie 
on Monday morning, when the children were in the 
nursery together. 
Lizzie ran and took the doll from Willie, who was 
looking at it in dismay. She looked at the arm which 
was quite smashed, and burst into tears. 

' Don't cry, Lizzie,' said Annie. ' How did you break it, 
Willie.?' 

' With the nutcrackers,' said Willie, who, although so often in 
mischief, never told a story. 

' The nutcrackers ! ' exclaimed Annie, while Lizzie looked at 
him with very wide open eyes. ' How did you do it ? ' 

' I was playing with the nutcrackers, and wishing I had a nut 
to crack, and I put the doll's arms between, and it cracked just 
like a nut,' said Willie, almost smiling as he thought of it, 
though he was very sorry for what he had done. 

' Of course it did, you naughty boy,' said Annie. ' The idea 
of cracking the doll's arm with the nutcrackers, and thinking it 
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wouldn't break ! I am afraid it can't be mended,' she continued, 
picking up some of the pieces and trying to join them together ; 
* it is broken up so small.' 

* No, I know it can't be mended. Poor dolly !' sobbed Lizzie; 
' and it was only the other day that I told Aunt Ethel I had not 
broken it once.' 

*Miss Lizzie,' said Mary, coming into the room at that 
moment, ' your ma' says she will take you out now, so come and 
get ready.' 

* Oh, I am so glad !' cried Lizzie, starting up ; then laying the 
doll in its cradle, she whispered, ' Never mind, dolly, I am going 
to get a friend for you.' 

Poor Willie had set his heart upon going too, but after the 
mischief he had done he did not like to ask. 

Lizzie saw what he was thinking of by his looks, but she said 
to herself, * He does not deserve to go, after spoiling poor dolly ;' 
but she could not help feeling sorry for him, for she thought how 
sorry she would have been if her mamma had not been able to 
take her ; and then she remembered how he had offered to give 
her his sixpence when she had lost her penny, * and I am sure 
he didn't mean to break my doll,' she thought ; so she said : 

* You would like to go, wouldn't you, Willie ? ' 
Willie nodded his head very much as if he meant it. 

* I will ask mamma if you may.' 

* But mamma won't take me, for breaking your doll,' said 
Willie mournfully. 
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* Well, we needn't tell her of that now/ said Lizzie. 

' You didn't ask me if I would like to go/ said Annie ; ' and I 
never broke your doll.' 

' No, no, you mustn't go,' said Lizzie, laughing ; and then she 
ran away to ask her mamma about Willie. 
^ * Mamma says you can go,' said she a minute afterwards, 
coming into the room quite out of breath. 

Willie was very pleased, and did not know what to say to 
Lizzie to thank her. At last he said : 

' I'll save all my money for a hundred years, and then I'll 
buy you I'll buy you some ponies.' 

' Then she will be a hundred and six years old,' said 
Annie. 

' Come, if you are going to stand talking all day, you will 
never be able to go out, so you had better come and be dressed,' 
said Mary. 

As soon as the little ones were dressed they went down to 
their mamma, who was waiting for them. 

'Well, are you quite ready?' said she, as they entered the 
room. * Where is your money, Lizzie ? ' 

' Here is the threepence, mamma, but the rest is in the 
money box ; I forgot all about that.' 

* You would be a clever market-woman,' said mamma, smiling, 
'to go to buy something that cost more than three shillings 
with only threepence in your pocket! But you see I did not 
forget it; here it is.' 
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* Oh ! did . you get it out, mamma ? Thank you, I am glad 
of that ; now we shan't have to wait for anything/ 

When they reached the shop, Mrs. Ransom asked the shop- 
woman to show her some china dolls. 

She showed her some shiny ones, with black hair and very 
straight arms. 

' Oh no, I don't want that kind,' said Lizzie ; * I want a better 
one, with light hair, and dear little hands, and gold boots.' 

Then the young woman showed her a very pretty one with 
real hair. Lizzie admired it very much. 

* How much is it ? ' she asked. 

* Half a guinea,' said the shop woman. 

* How much is half a guinea, mamma ?' inquired Lizzie. 

* Ten shillings and sixpence, my dear.' 

* Then I can't buy that one,' said Lizzie, rather disappointed ; 
' but you know, mamma, mine hasn't got real hair.' 

* If you don't care about real hair, miss, here is a very pretty 
one for three and sixpence.' 

' Ah ! that is the kind I want,' cried Lizzie ; ' it is larger than 
mine, and almost as pretty as the other one.' 

* Well, if you are quite satisfied, we will take that one,' said 
Mrs. Ransom ; so she paid the shopwoman, who, after wrap- 
ping the doll up in paper and giving it to Lizzie, said : 

* We have got a new stock of toys which have just come in, 
ma'am ; perhaps the young lady and gentleman would like to 
look at them.' 
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* But I haven't got any more money/ said Lizzie. 

* Oh ! you need not buy them, miss/ said the shopwoman. 

* I should like to see them/ said Willie. 

So the woman showed them a great many toys ; among them 
was a very handsome drum, which Willie looked at very longingly. 

' That would cost more than sixpence, wouldn't it, mamma ? ' 
he asked. 

* Yes, dear, a great deal,' replied Mrs. Ransom. 

' Look there, Willie,' said Lizzie, taking him to the other side 
of the shop, * at that paper man eating his dinner ! See, he 
opens his mouth, and puts his fork up to it, and then shuts it, 
and takes his fork away!' 

' What a funny old man ! ' said Willie ; * it isn't alive, is it ? ' 

* No, it goes by clock-work,' said Lizzie ; * I saw one before, 
and mamma told me.' 

Then Mrs. Ransom, who had been talking to the shopwoman, 
said, ' Come, little ones, we must go home now.' 

So they went out of the shop, Lizzie carrying her doll very 
carefully, and every now and then uncovering its face to look 
at it. 

* It is a pretty doll, isn't it, mamma ? ' she said. ' I think it is 
better than a wax one, because a wax one breaks so easily ; you 
know Annie broke hers the first day she had it, just putting 
the arm into the sleeve. And then wax ones won't wash, and 
they get so dirty ; but I have washed my china one a great 
many times, and the colour hasn't come off a bit/ 
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When they got home, Lizzie gave her mamma the doll to 
put away ; and then she went up-stairs to fetch the silk and 
delaine for her to make its clothes. 

* Isn't it a lovely piece of silk, mamma ? ' said Lizzie, when 
she brought it down ; * do you think you can make the frock 
to-day ? ' 

* It is very pretty indeed ; but what do you mean to do about 
the petticoats ? ' 

* Oh dear ! I never thought of that It would be funny to 
have a frock and no petticoats ; but I have got no stuff to 
make them of; and it ought to have other things too.' 

'Well, now!' said Mrs. Ransom, 'do you think if I gave 
you the stuff, and cut it out, and prepared it all ready for you, 
that you could make the under-clothes ? ' 

I should like to, very much, mamma, if I could do it well 
enough ; I can hem pretty well, if you turn it down for me.' 

* You can try, at any rate ; and if you like, you may do it 
down here while I am making the frock and jacket, and what 
you cannot manage I will do for you.' 

' Thank you, mamma, that will be nice ; because then Annie 
won't know anything about it' 

So Mrs. Ransom cut out the clothes and basted the seams, 
'and Lizzie set busily to work. 

* Do you think that will do ? ' she said, holding up her work 
for Mrs. Ransom to see, when she had done a little. 

' Yes, my dear, that will do very nicely, if you keep it as well 
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as that/ So she gave it back to her, and began to fit on the 
body of the doll's frock. She was taking it off again, when she 
heard Lizzie draw a long sigh, 

^ What is the matter, dear ? Are you tired already ? ' 

' No, mamma ; but I was wishing my doll's arm was not 
broken ; it would have been so nice playing with the two dolls 
and pretending they were cousins/ 

' I did not know your doll was broken ; I thought you told 
your aunt on Saturday that you had not broken it once/ 

' So I did, mamma ; it was not broken then/ 

' How did you break it ? ' inquired mamma. 

' I didn't ; Willie broke it by accident.' 

' I am very sorry for you. Willie must learn to be more 
careful ; it was he who broke Annie's doll's head. But I don't 
see why your doll's arm being broken should prevent your 
pretending that it was the other doll's cousin.' 

' No, we can pretend, of course ; only it won't be near so nice. 
But I know what I will do/ said Lizzie, as if a sudden thought 
had struck her : ' I will pretend she has fallen down and hurt 
her arm so much that the doctor had to cut it off; though I 
had much rather it was on.' 

' There, mamma, I have run that seam ; will you turn it 
down for me to fell it ? Oh, you are making a pretty body 1 ' 
and Lizzie took it up to look at it. * Won't she be a pretty 
doll, mamma ? ' 

' Yes, dear, I think it will. I am glad to see you taking such 
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pains with your part of the work. You are doing this very 
well. I hope you will improve while you are doing these, and 
then you can help me more with your own clothes. There, my 
dear, I have turned it down now ; take care it does not come 
unturned again.' 

Lizzie took it from her mamma, and saying she would take 
care, set to work again. Soon she said : 

* Mamma, when is Christmas-day ? ' 

* On Friday ; so you will have four days to do the doll's 
clothes in.' 

* Yes ; I must make haste,' said Lizzie, * or they won't be 
finished in time. But, mamma, what shall I do about my 
lessons ? ' 

' Well,' said Mrs. Ransom, smiling, * I told Annie she might 
have a holiday till New Years day; and you may have the 
same if you like.' 

' Oh, thank you, mamma, that will be splendid ! Look, 
mamma ! ' and Lizzie showed her the seam finished. 

Then Mrs. Ransom turned down the bottom of the petticoat 
When Lizzie had hemmed that, and gathered the top, she said : 

* Here, mamma ; it is done now, all but sewing on the band 
How shall I do that?' 

* I think I had better sew on the band, dear. I am afraid it 
would be too difficult for you ; and, besides, you must be tired. 
You have been sitting still a good while for such a little girl as 
you.* 
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* I am rather tired/ said Lizzie^ opening and shutting her 
hands* ' I have done a good bit ; haven't I, mamma ?* 

* Yes, dear ; and what do you think of the frock ? You see it 
is nearly finished too/ 

' Ah ! that is lovely/ said Lizzie ; * and it will be prettier still 
when it has got the velvet on, won't it ? ' 

' Yes. And now I think you had better go up-stairs and 
play, and you can do some more to-morrow/ 

So Lizzie went into the nursery, where Annie was sitting at 
the table doing some needlework, which she put into her work- 
box quickly, as she heard Lizzie at the doon 

Lizzie saw her doll lying on the table without its frock on. 

' Why, who has been undressing my doll ? ' she cried, taking 
it up. 

* I have,' said Annie ; * you don't mind, do you ? ' 

* No, I don't mind,' said Lizzie, * so long as it isn't broken 
any more.' 

Lizzie worked so hard every day, and her mamma helped 
her so well, that on the morning of Christmas-eve everything 
was finished, and Lizzie had the pleasure of dressing the doll 
in its new clothes.' 

' Doesn't she look lovely, mamma ? ' she said, holding it up 
when everything was put on : 'it only wants a hat, and it 
would be perfectly beautiful. May I go and fetch Willie to 
look at it ? ' 

* Yes, if you like, dear,' replied Mrs. Ransom. 
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Willie admired it very much. He took it in his hands and said : 
' It would be nice to be a girl, and have a doll.' 

* I am afraid you would not have it very long ; you don't 
seem to know how to take care of dolls.' 

Willie turned red, for he knew what his mamma meant. 
The children admired the doll a little longer, and then Mrs. 
Ransom put it away, and they went up-stairs. 
' Isn't it a pity it hasn't got a hat ? ' said Lizzie. 

* Yes,' said Willie, 

* I've thought of something!' exclaimed Lizzie, stopping on 
the staircase; and then, speaking very quietly, she said, 
* Wouldn't you like to buy her a hat, and give it to Annie 
yourself ? ' 

* No,' said Willie, stopping too ; ' if I gave anything to any- 
body, I should give it to you. I like you better than Annie.' 

* But why ? I am sure Annie is very fond of you.' 

* Because Annie scolded me very much when I broke her 
doll ; and you asked mamma to take me out directly after I 
broke yours.' 

* Ah ! but then it was Annie's doll's head you broke, and she 
could not play with it at all without a head ; but an arm does 
not matter so much.' 

* I like you best,' persisted Willie, who generally knew his 
own mind. 

' Well, then, do buy it ; because I should like you to, very 
much,' said Lizzie. 
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Willie shook his head ; and then, after considering a moment, 
said : 

* Go up-stairs, Lizzie ; don't come with me ; I want to speak 
to mamma ; ' and he ran down-stairs again. . 

Lizzie stood still for a moment looking after him, thinking, 

* What can he want to speak to mamma about that he does 
not want me to hear?' Then she went up into the nursery. 
She had not been long there when Willie came in too, saying, 

* Mary, will you get me ready to go out ? Mamma is going 
to take me.' 

' I wonder if I can go too ?' said Lizzie. 

' No ; I know you can't,' said Willie. * I am going with 
mamma all alone by myself.' 

Lizzie thought it was rather unkind of Willie to speak in that 
way, but she did not say anything. 

* Never mind, Lizzie,' said Annie ; * come and play at shuttle- 
cock with me.' 

So they got their battledores and had a good game at 
shuttlecock; and when they were tired of that, they played 
at dominoes ; and then Annie said : 

' Let's thread some beads.' 

Lizzie had made a ring, and was picking out the proper 
coloured beads for a necklace Annie was making, when Willie 
burst into the room, crying, ' Undress me quick, Mary ! the 
holly has come, and I want to see it put up. Oh, Lizzie, do 
wait for me ! I won't be long.' 
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* Very well/ said Lizzie. ' Annie, will you wait too ; and 
then we can all go down together ? Oh, isn't it fun ? ' 

* Yes,' said Annie ; * and we may as well put away the beads 
while we are waiting.' 

Willie was soon ready; and they all ran down-stairs, into 
the drawing-room, with very happy faces. 

* What a splendid bundle of holly ! ' exclaimed Annie. 

' Let me put some up,' said Willie, taking hold of it to try 
and pull a piece out. He started back with a scream. 

* What's the matter ? ' asked Lizzie. 

* Why, it is just like pins and needles,' said Willie ; ' it has 
scratched my hands all oven' 

Mrs. Ransom had been up-stairs to take off her bonnet and 
cloak ; but now she came into the room, and, cutting the string 
that bound the evergreens, said : 

* Now, children, you can help me to make it into pretty 
bunches to put over the picture-frames.' 

* Oh no, mamma ; it will scratch us to pieces. Just look 
here, and I only touched it once !' said Willie, holding out his 
hands, which certainly were scratched in several places. 

' Ah ! that is because you did not take care, but took hold of 
the leaves. If I cut it into proper-sized pieces, and you take 
hold of the stalks carefully, it won't hurt you ; though I am 
afraid you cannot help me much. But you may look on while 
your sisters tie them up.' 

* I shall like doing it,' said Lizzie. * Shan't you, Annie ? ' 
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* Yes/ replied Annie, * it will be fun. Look, Lizzie ; here 
are some other green things besides holly : here is some laurel. 
And what is this, mamma ? It looks something like Christmas 
tree ? ' 

* That is yew,' said Mrs. Ransom, who had begun to cut 
some small branches of holly off a long straggling one. ' Now 
you might make a bunch, with a piece of laurel at the back, 
and then some of that, and one of the little twigs of holly with 
the bright red berries at the front.' 

' Ah ! that would be very pretty,' said Annie. * But what 
shall I tie it up with, mamma ? ' 

' Black thread will do ; you may take some out of my work- 
basket' 

As Annie turned round to look for it, she saw Willie busily 
picking the berries off a branch of mistletoe. 

' Willie, what are you doing ? you will spoil it ! ' she cried, 
snatching it away from him. 

* I was going to see what they tasted like,' said Willie ; ' they 
look like white currants.' 

' Why, they are poison !' cried Annie. * Have you been eating 
them ? ' 

*'No, I had only just begun to pick them off,' said Willie, 
looking frightened. 

'Are you quite sure you have not tasted one?' asked mamma 
anxiously. 

* Yes, quite sure,' said Willie, beginning to cry. 
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*You must never eat anything that is riot given you/ said 
Mrs. Ransom. * Even if those had been white currants, you. 
ought not to have taken them without asking leave.* 

* Tm very sorry ; I won't do it again/ whimpered Willie. 

* Well, kiss me and be a good boy,' said mamma. 

Then they all set to work again (except Willie, who sat on 
a chair rubbing his eyes), and in a short time there were several 
very pretty bunches made up. 

* There, I daresay that will be enough,' said Mrs. Ransom, 
laying down one she had just finished. 

' Are you going to put them up now, mamma ? ' inquired 
Lizzie. 

* Yes, but I think we will put some pieces on the chandelier 
first ; we shall not want any bunches for that, except one of 
mistletoe to hang in the middle.' 

* Then I had better tie some together,' said Annie ; * we 
haven't got any mistletoe tied up.' 

* Yes, dear ; and you can hand it to me, and I will fasten it on.' 

* Oh, mamma is getting on to the table ! ' exclaimed Willie, 
jumping off the chair and laughing. * Oh, what fun ! Let me 
get up too ? ' 

* No, Willie ; of course you mustn't ; mamma is only going to 
dress the chandelier. Here, mamma, here is the mistletoe.' 

* Dress the chandelier ! ' cried Willie, laughing more than 
ever. ' Why, it isn't a baby ; it has not got any frock ' 

* Don't be silly, Willie,' said Annie. 
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' I'm not silly/ said Willie ; ' you are silly to talk about dress- 
ing a chandelier/ 

' There, children, don't be disagreeable. The idea of quar- 
relling on Christmas-eve I Give me a twig of holly, Annie/ 

' Here is a pretty piece, mamma,' said Lizzie. 

As soon as Mrs. Ransom had fastened up that, the children 
handed her another branch, and so on, until the chandelier 
looked quite smart. 

' I think that will do very well,' said Mrs. Ransom. 

* Oh, do put up this one bit more,' said Lizzie ; * it is such a 
pretty branch : see, it has got berries all the way round !' 

'No, we had better save that for the pudding,' said mamma, 
getting down from the table. 

* It looks very pretty,' said Annie, looking at the chandelier. 

' Now you will put the bunches over the pictures, won't you, 
mamma ? ' said Lizzie. 

'Yes, dear; give me two as much alike as possible to put 
over these pictures, one on each side of the fireplace.' 

When Mrs. Ransom had put up these, and two or three 
others, she said : 

' There, I don't think I can put up any more.' 

' It looks very nice ; but there is none over the looking-glass,' 
said Annie. 

' Nor on that picture over the door,' said Lizzie. 

' No, I cannot reach them,' said Mrs. Ransom ; ' we must get 
papa to do it when he comes home.' 
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' I can do it/ cried Willie. 

* You do it ! ' said Annie. * Why, do you think you are taller 
than mamma ? ' 

' No ; but if mamma stands on a chair and lifts me up, I can 
do it.' 

* No, Willie dear,' said his mamma ; * I am afraid that wouldn't 
do. We might all tumble down together — ^Willie, and I, and 
picture and all.' 

* Don't you mean to have any in the dining-room, mamma ? ' 
inquired Annie. 

* Yes, my dear ; but dinner will be ready directly, so we will 
do that this afternoon.' 

* May we have a little for the nursery ? ' asked Lizzie. 

* Certainly ; and you may take these pieces down to Susan 
to hang up in the kitchen.' 

After dinner, papa came home and helped them to fasten up 
the rest of the evergreens, and then he stood Willie on his 
shoulder to let Annie see that he could reach the highest 
branch of holly over the looking-glass. When Mr. Ransom 
put him down on the floor again, Willie took hold of his coat- 
tails and exclaimed : 

* Why, papa, how lumpy your pockets are ! ' 

' Get away, you rogue,' said Mr. Ransom, dodging behind a 
chair. Willie ran after him, and papa jumped over the table ; 
Willie crawled underneath, but when he came out at the other 
side he could not see his papa anywhere. He turned round two 
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or three times as if he were playing at blind-man's-buff, then he 
looked under the sofa and behind the curtains ; at last he said, 
turning to his mamma and sisters, who had been laughing all 
the time : 

*■ Where has papa gone ? ' 

' Guess,' said Lizzie. 

' He can't have gone up the chimney ? ' said Willie, getting 
almost into the fireplace to look. 

* Take care, Willie,' said Mrs. Ransom. ' No, I think your papa 
would find it too smutty as well as too hot up the chimney.' 

' Then where is he ? ' said Willie. 

* Here he is,' said Mr. Ransom, coming into the room. 

' Oh, what a shame ! I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Why, your pockets are quite flat now.' 

' Does any one want any tea ? ' said Mrs. Ransom ; * for it is 
quite ready.' 

Then the children sat down merrily to the tea-table. 

' Doesn't the room look nice ? ' said Lizzie ; M do like 
Christmas-time.' 

* So do I,' said Annie ; * I am so glad to-morrow is Christmas- 
day. Do you remember last Christmas-day, Lizzie, how Cousin 
Alfred asked papa to set light to his pudding, and then picked 
it up with his fingers, and dropped it because it burnt him ? ' 

' Yes, I remember,' said Lizzie, laughing. * And it went on 
Aunt Caroline's new dress, and I thought she would be burnt, 
but she wasn't.' 
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* I like Cousin Alfred/ said Willie. 

* Because he dropped the pudding ? ' asked Annie. 

* No, but he is a nice boy, and he gave me a glass marble 
last time I went to see him.' 

Soon after tea Willie went up to bed; Lizzie's turn came 
next, and she had just said her prayers and was getting into 
bed, when her mamma entered the room with a small parcel in 
her hand. 

* Oh, mamma, I am so glad you have come ! I want you to 
give me the doll, so that I can put it somewhere that I can get 
it first thing in the morning.' 

* Very well, dear ; but look here : your Aunt Ethel sent this 
a little while ago.' 

Lizzie took the parcel from her mamma, and with some 
difficulty (for she could not read writing very well) read on 
the cover : * For Lizzie : with Aunt Ethel's love.' 

* I wonder what it can be, mamma ! ' 

* You had better open it and see,' said Mrs. Ransom. 
When Lizzie undid the paper, she almost screamed with 

pleasure. 

* Oh, what a lovely little hat ! it is just what I wished for. 
You know the doll had got everything but a hat. I wonder 
how Auntie found it out?' 

' Perhaps she meant it for your own doll.' 

* Oh no ; you see it is trimmed with blue velvet of the same 
colour as the silk she gave me ; and besides, my doll has got a 
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hat I am so glad [ Will you put it on the lowest shelf of the 
cupboard, and the doll with it ? ' 

Mrs. Ransom did as Lizzie wished ; and then she kissed her 
and said, ' Now good night, dear, and go to sleep as fast as you 
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^T was hardly light on Christmas morning when 
Lizzie awoke, and looked at Annie to make sure 
that she was asleep. Yes, she certainly had her 
eyes shut tight — even tighter than she usually shut them 
to go to sleep, Lizzie thought. 
So, getting out of bed very quietly, she walked softly on 
tiptoe to the cupboard. The door made a good deal of noise in 
opening, for it knocked a^inst a chair. Lizzie looked again 
to see if it had waked Annie; but no, her eyes were as tightly 
closed as before, though she looked almost inclined to laugh. 

' I suppose she is dreaming,' thought Lizzie as she took the 
little hat out of the paper and put it on the doll's head ; then 
she carried the doll very carefully round to the other side of 
the bed, where the dressing-table was, on which she meant to 
put it, that Annie might see it directly she woke. She was 
thinking how pretty it looked with its hat on, and she lifted it 
up to put it on the table, when, what did she see but another 
doll very like her own, only, with two arms, and a beautiful 
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white dress with scarlet spots on it, and trimmed with scarlet 
ribbon, and a sash to match ! 

Lizzie laid down the doll she had in her hands, took hold of 
the other one, and looked at Annie, who had her eyes wide 
enough open now, and was really laughing. 

* I wish you a merry Christmas, Lizzie,' she said ; * how do 
you like your doll ? ' 

' My doll ? ' cried Lizzie. 

* Yes, it is your old doll,' said Annie ; * but I made it a new 

* 

frock, and bought a new arm for it/ 

' Oh, thank you, Annie ; it does look pretty ; I like it much 
better than a new one/ 

* Ah ! but it is not near so pretty as this one : this is a perfect 
beauty,' said Annie, taking up the doll that Lizzie had laid down. 

' That is for you ; that is my present, and I wish you a merry 
Christmas,' said Lizzie, delighted. 

Annie kissed her and said, * Thank you, Lizzie. So this is 
the secret, is it ? Well, you are a darling.' 

It was not very plain which Annie meant was the darling, — 
Lizzie or the doll, — ^for she looked first at the one and then at 
the other. 

* But, Lizzie, you had better come into bed now, or you 
will catch cold.' For Lizzie was still standing by the side of 
the bed with her doll in her arms, the picture of happiness. 

* Oh, but wait a moment,' continued Annie. ' What is that ? 
Why, it is a dear little chest-of-drawers.' 
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* So it IS,' said Lizzie, who, what with the dim light, and her 
thoughts being so taken up with the dolls, had not noticed it 
before, tliough it was by the side of the bed, — * a dear little chest- 
of-drawers ! I wonder who it is for ! ' she added, stooping 
down to look at it. * Ah ! what is this ? See, Annie, here is 
a piece of paper with something written on it/ 

' Give it to me and I will read it,' said Annie. 

Lizzie handed the paper to her sister, and she read : * For 
Annie and Lizzie, from their loving mamma.' 

'Oh, it's between us, Lizzie. What fun !' and Annie jumped out 
of bed and began opening the drawers. * Why, there is some- 
thing in here !' she exclaimed as she opened one of the largest. 

* It's another present ! it's another present ! ' cri^d Lizzie, 
jumping up and down, and clapping her hands. 

* It is a beautiful book,' said Annie ; ' let us see who it is for,' 
and she turned over the fly-leaf and read : ' Elizabeth Ethel 
Ransom— a Christmas gift, from her affectionate father.' 

* Then it is for me,' said Lizzie ; * let me see it. It is pretty, 
and full of pictures too. Do open the other drawer, Annie ; 
perhaps there is one like it for you.' 

Annie opened the other drawer, and, sure enough, there was 
one for her; but it was not quite like Lizzie's, having more 
reading in it and fewer pictures. Both the books were very 
handsomely bound, one in red, and the other in blue cloth. 

' Well now, we will get into bed and take our presents with 
us,' said Annie. 
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' Oh, Annie, we can't take the chest-of-drawers to bed, it is so 
big,' said Lizzie. 

* No,' said Annie, * but we can take the dolls and books.' 

' We have got plenty of presents, haven't we ? ' said Lizzie 
as she nestled down in the bed by the side of her sister, with 
her doll in one hand and her book in the other. 'Which of 
yours do you like best, Annie ? ' 

' Oh, I like the doll best ; I have wished for one so much 
ever since my other was broken ; but I like the chest-of-drawers 
very much, and the book is a beauty.' 

' I like my doll best too,' said Lizzie ; ' it is so nice to have 
her whole again, and this is such a lovely little frock. Where 
did you get the stuff from, Annie ? and when could you have 
made it ? I am nearly always nursing my dolly.' 

' Mamma gave me the stuff and cut it out for me,' said 
Annie. * You had a dress like it when you were a baby ; and I 
bought the ribbon to trim it with. I made it while you were 
down-stairs with mamma ; you know you never had your doll 
with you then.' 

' No, that was when I was making your doll's things ; I made 
all the clothes but the jacket and frock and hat' 

* Did you ? Why, you clever little thing, I should not have 
thought you could have done them half so well.' 

' Yes, I made them all,' said Lizzie rather proudly : ' mamma 
cut them out and turned down the hems, and made them all 
ready for me, of course.' 
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' Hark ! what is that ? ' exclaimed Annie, for a sound came 
from the next room like the beating of a drum : presently a 
door was heard to open, and then the sound became louder. 
' What a dreadful noise ! ' said Lizzie ; ' what can it be ? ' 
As she spoke, their own room door opened, and Willie 
came in, followed by Mary. He had a drum fastened to his 
shoulders by a ribbon, and a drum-stick in each hand. 

* Look here ! I am a soldier,' he said, * and I have got a 
drum. Wait a moment, and I will show you my cannon-ball.' 

So, putting down his drum-sticks, he ran out of the room, 
and came back again with a large india-rubber ball. 

' Why, Willie, where did you get them from ? ' cried Lizzie. 

' I found them by the side of the bed. Stop a moment, and 
I will fetch something else.' 

And he laid down the ball by the side of the drum-sticks, 
and ran away again. This time he came back holding a packet 
in his hands, which he gave to Lizzie, saying : 

' There, that's for you.' 

' What is it ? ' inquired Lizzie. 

* Ah ! something nice, you see,' said Willie, nodding his 
head. 

When Lizzfe opened the packet, she said, * Oh, Willie, did 
you buy these ? ' for it was full of sweets of all kinds. 

* Yes,' said Willie, nodding his head again ; ' they cost all 
my money. I went yesterday with iriamma to buy them.' 

* You kind little fellow ! thank you,' said Lizzie, kissing him. 
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' I thought you were going to save all your money for a 
hundred years ? ' said Annie. 

' I thought perhaps Lizzie would rather have the sweets now 
than the ponies in a hundred years/ said Willie. 

* Yes, I would/ said Lizzie ; ' I shall be such a very old 
woman by that time if I am alive. Here, take a sweet, Willie ; 
they are so nice. Annie, you take one.' 

Annie took a sweet, and then said : 

' Look here, Willie, at what we found by the side of our bed : 
these two dolls, and these two books, and this dolFs chest-of- 
drawers ! ' 

* I have seen the dolls before,' said Willie, * but not the 
chest-of-drawers. And what fine books ! I like this one best ; 
it has got the prettiest cover.' 

* That is Lizzie's ; but look inside and see which you like 
best.' 

Willie began to turn over the leaves ; and Mary, who had 
not been able to get in a word before, said, *Come, young 
ladies, you must get up ; don't you see Willie is dressed ? and 
breakfast will be ready directly.' 

* Oh, I forgot all about dressing,' said Lizzie, laughing and 
jumping out of bed. * Haven't we got a lot of presents, Mary?' 

*Yes, miss, I am sure you are lucky children. When I 
and my brothers were little, the most we ever had on Christmas- 
day more than another was a bit of plum-pudding.' 

As soon as Annie and Lizzie were dressed they went down- 
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Stairs with Willie, and thanked their father and mother for their 
presents ; but Willie said, * I don t know who to say " thank 
you " to, because I don't know who gave me the drum or who 
gave me the ball/ 

* Well, papa gave you the ball, and I gave you the drum,' 
said mamma. 

* Oh, that was what made papa's pocket so lumpy last night 
— the ball and the books ! ' cried Willie. 

' This is a fine way of saying "thank you,'" said Mr. Ransom. 
' Thank you, papa ; and thank you, mamma,' said Willie. * It 
is a jolly ball ; but the drum is the stunningest.' 

* Jolly and stunningest ! ' said Mrs. Ransom ; * why, who 
taught you such words as these ? ' 

* Cousin Alfred ; he always says jolly and stunning.' 

' Well, I hope you will not say so any more. I don't like 
the sound of jolly very much ; but stunningest is not a word at 
all, and sounds very ugly. Now you had better all come to 
the breakfast-table ; and I am afraid, Willie, you will have to 
put down your drum and ball, however jolly and stunning they 
may be/ For Willie had still got the drum hung round his 
neck, and the ball was resting on the top of it. 

* Don't you think I can keep the drum if I put down the 
ball ? ' said he^ not at all liking to part with his treasures. 

* No, my dear, I am sure you cannot. Why, you would not 
be able to reach your cup and saucer.' 

So Willie had to content himself with having his toys 

D 
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opposite to him on the sideboard, where he could look at them, 
if he could not touch them. The children were in very high 
spirits, and chatted all breakfast-time. 

' I will tell you what we had better do with the chest-of- 
drawers, Annie,' said Lizzie : * you know there are two big 
drawers and two little ones, so you can have one big and one 
jittle one, and I can have the other big one and little one.' 

' That would do very well,' said Annie ; ' but I think it would 
be nicer to have one of the large drawers for the frocks and 
jackets, and the other for the linen, — the same way as our own 
clothes are kept, — and then we could have a little drawer each 
for the hats and necklaces, and any little things of that sort.' 

' I don't know,' said Lizzie doubtfully. ' Which way do you 
think would be best, mamma ? ' 

' I think either plan would answer very well, my dear. You 
had better settle it between yourselves.' 

* Well, Annie, perhaps your way would be more like real,' 
said Lizzie ; ' and we will have it so, if you like.' 

' You never showed me this grand chest-of-drawers that you 
are talking so much about,' said Mr. Ransom, pretending to 
be very much offended. 

' No, papa,' said Lizzie ; ' I thought you had most likely seen 
it before ; and besides, it is so large that I thought mamma 
would not like it to be in the breakfast-room.' 

' If that is the case, I suppose I must be patient until break- 
fast is over and I can go up-stairs,' said papa. 
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' I believe you have seen it already, papa ; hasn't he, 
mamma ? ' said Annie. 

' Mustn't ask questions at breakfast-time,' said papa. 

* Ah ! you have seen it,' said Lizzie, * I know you have, or 
you would not say that' 

*You are a little puss! I suppose you don't object to me 
seeing it ? ' 

* Oh no, papa ; 'I will show it you directly after breakfast, 
if you like.' 

Willie had not spoken a word all this time, but had been 
quietly eating his breakfast and looking very hard at the drum, 
as if he thought it would vanish if he took his eyes off it 
Now he said, ' Mamma, I know where you bought it' 

' Bought what ? ' inquired Mrs. Ransom, smiling. * The chest- 
of-drawers ? ' 

' No, my drum ; it is the same one I saw at the shop where 
Lizzie bought the doll. I remember it exactly.' 

' Well, my dear ; suppose it was.' 

* Well, I cannot think how you brought it home without me 
seeing it I don't believe you could have put it in your pocket' 

' No, it is rather too large for that, being about a quarter of 
a yard each way.' 

' Then how did you do it ? You could not have put it in 
your muff, for I don't think that is as big as the drum.' 

* You funny little boy ! How do you think I get meat from 
the butcher's, or potatoes and other things from the green- 
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grocer's ? you don't think I put them in my pocket or my 
muff?' 

' Oh no/ said Willie, laughing heartily; ' you would look funny 
with a leg of mutton sticking out of your pocket, and a lot of 
cabbages hanging out of your muff: you would look just like a 
clown. I know how you got the drum ; you asked them to 
send it' 

Mrs. Ransom smiled and nodded, and Mr. Ransom said : 

' This is a nice way for a little boy to speak. I never heard 
a child call his mother a clown before.' 

^ I didn't call mamma a clown ; I only said she would look 
like one if she carried home the meat.' 

* Oh, then, any one who carries home the meat is like a clown : 
the butcher for instance, or a poor woman carrying home a bit 
of steak for her husband's dinner ! ' 

* No, papa, you know what I mean ; you know how the clown 
put a leg of mutton in his pocket and stole the fish.' 

' But no one suggested the idea of your mother stealing fish,' 
said Mr. Ransom. 

'Oh you naughty papa, you know Willie said nothing of 
the kind,' said Lizzie. 

* Well, after that scolding, as breakfast is finished, will you 
take me up-stairs to see this wonderful piece of furniture ? ' 

When they were in the nursery, papa said : 
' Now you all stand at the other side of the room with your 
faces to the wall, while I have a good look at it, all to myself.' 
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* What ever for ? ' asked Annie. 

* That is no affair of yours ; you have got a lot of presents, 
and I have got none, and I mean to enjoy myself with this ; so 
do as I tell you/ 

The children laughed and turned their faces to the wall. 

' I hear some paper rustling,' whispered Lizzie ; and Willie 
turned round and said : * What are you putting in the drawers, 
papa ?' 

* You rogue, look the other way, or I will eat you.' 

The children heard some more rustling of paper, and then 
papa cried out : 'Where is the boy that looked round ? Now let 
me eat him,' and he took hold of Willie and tickled him till he 
laughed so much that he could not stand, but rolled about on the 
floor. All of a sudden, papa jumped up and ran out of the room ; 
and, as soon as he could for laughing, Willie jumped up too. 

* I believe papa put something in my pocket,' said he ; and 
putting in his hand he drew out a bundle of bonbons. 

' I wonder what papa put in the drawers,' said Annie, who 
with Lizzie had been looking on very much amused. 

They went to look, and found two more bundles of bonbons. 

* I expect one is for me and the other for you, Lizzie,' said 
Annie. * I think we had better pull one each now, and save the 
rest until after dinner, when our cousins will be here. Come, 
Willie, pull' 

Willie pulled with all his might, and the bonbon came in 
halves with a bang, and the sweet dropped out. 
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Willie started at the noise, but seemed to enjoy it all the same. 
' Who is to have the sweet ? ' he said. 

' You may have it this time/ said Annie ; ' will you pull one, 
Lizzie ? ' 
' It makes such a noise,' objected Lizzie; ^ it sounds like a gun/ 

* Never mind that,' said little Willie ; ' it won't hurt you. I'm 
not afraid ; let me try another.' 

' Well, I will pull one ; but it seems a shame to break them, 
they are so pretty/ 

So saying, Lizzie shut her eyes tight, as if to shut the sound 
out, and took hold of one end of the bonbon, while Annie 
pulled at the other ; but Lizzie did not take hold tight enough, 
and it slipped out of her hand without breaking. 

' It seems very strong,' said Annie ; ' let us try again.' 

' Don't you think it would be better to open it and take the 
sweet out without quite spoiling it ? ' asked Lizzie. 

' Oh no,' said Willie ; ' the pop is all the fun.' 

' Well, I will try to pop this one at any rate,' said Lizzie ; and 
this time she took hold tighter, and pop it went. 

* Who has got the sweet ? ' said Annie ; ' it did not go on the 
floor.' 

' Here it is,' said Lizzie, taking it from her half of the bonbon ; 
' you take it, Annie. Willie^ had the last one, and I have got 
plenty.' 

Now Willie wanted to pull one of his bonbons, and as Lizzie 
did not care to try another, Annie pulled that too. 
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Then Mary came in to dress the children for church, and 
they were soon on their way there, with their father and 
mother ; Lizzie looking at the snow on the pavement, and 
thinking how much its whiteness was spoiled already by the 
footmarks, and Willie wisTiing he might play at snowballs like 
those boys on the road. 

Annie looked at all the people, some coming out of their 
houses, and some walking along with their prayer-books in 
their hands, like themselves ; and she wondered what they 
were all thinking about, and whether they were all going to 
have Christmas pudding after dinner, and whether all the chil- 
dren were as happy as she and her sister and brother were. 
They most of them seemed happy enough, certainly ; and one 
little girl, who was walking with a lady and gentleman, smiled 
at Annie and Lizzie as they went past, and they smiled back 
again : they did not know the little girl, nor did she know them ; 
but it was Christmas-day, and they were all so happy, that it 
seemed quite natural. Then they came to a crossing, with a 
ragged little boy sweeping the snow off it ; Lizzie wondered 
whether he had got any dinner, and thought it was very hard 
to have to sweep a crossing on Christmas-day, and she looked at 
him so pityingly, that her father gave her twopence to give him. 

Then they passed a little girl carrying a dish very carefully, 
with a joint of meat and some potatoes on it ; and Annie and 
Lizzie exchanged bright looks, as much as to say. She has got 
something good for dinner at all events. 
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At last they reached the church ; and when they got inside, 
they found it all dressed up with holly, so that it looked as 
seasonable as everything outside. The clergyman preached a 
sermon all about Christmas-day, and why every one should try 
to be kind and good on that day more than any other; and 
Lizzie felt so happy and grateful, that she thought she could 
never be naughty again. There is no saying what Willie 
thought, for he went to sleep directly the sermon began, and 
did not wake up until the organ played and the people were 
going out of church. 

When they got home, and had taken off their out-door 
clothes, the children went to the window to watch for their 
grandpapa, and uncles, and aunts, and cousins, who always 
came on Christmas-day. 

* Who do you say will come first ? ' said Lizzie, climbing up 
on a chair to look over the blind. 

* I don't know, I am sure,' replied Annie, as she helped her 
little brother to get on another chair. * Grandpapa, perhaps.* 

* I hope Cousin Alfred will come first,' said Willie. 

* If he did. Aunt Caroline and Uncle Walter and Cousin 
Clara would come with him,' said Lizzie. * And, mamma, do 
you think they will bring the baby ? ' 

' Oh yes, my dear ; they could not leave her behind/ 

* I think Aunt Ethel and grandpapa will very likely come first, 
because they live nearest,' said Lizzie. * There they are, I do be- 
lieve. See, Annie, that lady and gentleman coming up the street' 
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Annie jumped up beside Lizzie. * No, that is not grandpa/ 
she said ; * it is a much younger man/ 

* Oh no/ said Lizzie ; * I can see it is not them now. The 
lady is not so tall as Aunt Ethel/ 

* Here comes Uncle John/ cried Willie, who had been 
looking the other way. 

* Where ? Oh yes, there he is ! ' cried Annie and Lizzie 
both at once. * He sees us ! he sees us ! Look, he is taking 
off his hat. How funny he is ! ' 

* May I go down and let him in, mamma ? ' asked Willie. 

* I don't mind, dear ; but it takes you such a long time to get 
up-stairs again.' 

Willie was gone in a moment ; and in a little while Uncle 
John came in with him on his shoulder. He put Willie down 
as he entered the .room, and wished them all a merry Christ- 
mas, and said that the reason he had come so early was, that 
there were two trains, an hour apart ; and as the last one was 
too late, he came by the first. 

* Which was quite right,' said papa ; * you have not come a 
bit too soon.' 

* Look at my drum, Uncle John ! And is not this a fine 
ball ? ' said Willie, showing his uncle his toys. 

* And look at my doll, uncle,' said Annie ; * isn't she a 
beauty ? It was Lizzie that gave her to me ; and papa 
gave me this book; and mamma gave me a doll's chest-of- 
drawers.' 
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' And I have got a doll and a book, and half the chest-of- 
drawers too/ said Lizzie. 

* Dear me ! why, you have got so many presents, that I 
suppose you would not care for any more, but would throw 
them away if you had them/ 

* Oh yes, I should, Uncle John,' said Willie ; ' I would not 
throw them away if I had a million ! ' 

* No more should 1/ said Lizzie. 

* Well then,' said Uncle John, * I will see what I have got/ 
The children danced about him, clapping their hands, and 

then looked at him expectantly, while he drew from his pocket 
a parcel that seemed too large ever to have got into it. 

* There, young man,' he said to Willie, * that is for you ; and 
I expect you will knock down the contents of that box if you 
don't throw them away/ 

Then he put his hand into his other pocket and took out 
two more parcels, one of which he gave to Annie and the other 
to Lizzie. 

* Oh, thank you, uncle ! thank you ! ' said the children as 
they received their presents. Annie opened her packet. 

* Oh, what a dear little ladies'-companion ! Isn't it pretty, 
Lizzie ? ' 

* Yes ; and look ! I have got a puzzle.' 

* Ah ! that is a very nice one. You know you can make six 
different pictures with those blocks of wood. What have you 
got, Willie ? ' 
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* It's a box, but I can't open it.* 
' Let me try/ said Annie. 

The lid was rather tight ; but Annie managed to get it off, 
and found, when she did so, that it was a box of ninepins, with 
two wooden balls to knock them down. 

* Oh, that is fine !' said Willie. ' See, mamma, isn't this a 
fine box of ninepins ? ' 

* Very nice,' said Mrs. Ransom. * But see what your uncle 
has given me!' and she showed the children a handsome 
cameo brooch. 

* Who do you think it is like ? ' she asked 

* It is a portrait of papa,' exclaimed Annie. 

* Yes ; it is a-^portrait of your father, carved out of a shell, 
and framed in gold.' 

The children admired the brooch very much, and wanted 
their mamma to put it on. 

' Yes,' she said, * I will wear it to-day ; ' and taking off the 
one she was wearing, she put on the new one instead ; and 
Lizzie said it made her look lovely. 

The children had not done admiring the brooch when their 
grandfather came in with Aunt Ethel; and soon afterwards 
came Uncle Walter and Aunt Caroline, with their children. 

Willie showed Cousin Alfred his toys ; and Alfred, who was 
ten years old, said his papa had given him a pair of skates, and 
his mamma had given him a cricket bat. 

* I should like a cricket bat,' said Willie. 
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* You couldn't use it ; you are not big enough/ said Alfred ; 
' but in six years' time, when you are as old as me, I will buy 
you one.' 

Willie thought he would grow old as quick as he could. 

Annie and Lizzie showed Clara their presents, and she 
seemed to think most of Annie's doll, which pleased Lizzie 
very much. 

* What is its name ? ' asked Clara. 

' It hasn't one yet,' said Annie ; ' Lizzie's doll is named Alice.' 

* That is a pretty name,' said Clara ; * but you must think of 
another ; it won't do to call both the dolls the same.' 

' Come to dinner, little girls,' said mamma ; * every one else is 
at the table.' 

As they took their places, Lizzie said : 

* Where has baby gone ? ' 

' Ddwn-stairs,' said mamma. 

' Not all alone ? ' said Lizzie, opening her eyes. 

* No, dear ; your aunt brought her nursemaid with her to take 
care of it, because she could not eat her dinner very well with 
the baby in her lap. What will you take, Caroline ? Here is 
some roast beef, and there is some turkey ; and will you carve 
the rabbit pie, John ?' 

* I will have some turkey, please, mamma,' said Willie. 

* You were not asked, young man,' said Uncle John. 

' I have thought of a pretty name for your doll,' said Clara 
to Annie. * Call it Lily ; it is very fair.' 
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' Yes, I think that is a very pretty name/ said Annie ; * don't 
you, Lizzie ?' 

* Yes,' replied Lizzie ; * suppose we christen it after dinner ? ' 
Soon the meat was cleared away and the pudding put on 

the table, and Cousin Alfred had a piece, but did not drop it 
on his mother's dress this time. 

After the pudding came the dessert, and the grown people 
drew their chairs found the fire, laughing and talking as they 
ate the oranges and grapes; while the children roasted some 
chestnuts on the bars of the grate. Lizzie wanted to know if 
she might give some to the baby : ' They are very soft when 
they are cooked,' she said. 

' Oh, dear, no,' said her mamma ; ' they might choke her.' 
' Well then, I won't give her any ; but may I nurse her ? ' 
' If you like to sit down flat on the floor, you may,' said Aunt 
Caroline ; * then you cannot let her fall.' So Lizzie sat down on 
the floor, and her aunt put the baby in her lap. 

* What a dear littie soft thing it is ! ' she said, laying her own 
cheek against baby's. ' Are you not fond of her. Aunt Caroline ?' 

* Yes, dear, but not more fond than your mamma is of you. 
I remember when you were not so big as little Ellen ; and your 
mamma loves you quite as much now as she did then.' 

Lizzie considered over this for a moment as if she thought this 
were hardly possible, and then she said, * Yes, I think she does.' 

Baby did not seem to like its new nurse as well as she liked 
it, for it began to cry ; so its mother took it again. 
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* Annie/ said Willie, ' I have been telling Alfred about the 
bonbons, and he would like to pull some ; but you know you 
put them away, and said you would get them out after dinner/ 

' Oh yes, I forgot all about them ; it is a good thing you 
thought of it I will go and fetch them/ 

When Annie brought them down, everybody seemed to think 
they were great fun, except Lizzie, who thought they made a 
great deal of noise for no use. 

After the bonbons were all broken, the table was moved 
aside, and every one but Aunt Caroline and baby played at blind- 
man's-buff, and then at forfeits, and then at hunt-the-slipper ; 
and then, everybody being tired and thirsty, they had tea. 

After tea papa said, ' What shall we play at now } ' 

' Let us play at cross questions and crooked answers,' said 
Annie. 

' Cross questions and stupid answers ? ' said Uncle John. ' I 
should say it would be rather a dull game, if the questions are 
cross and the answers are stupid.' 

* Crooked answers,' said Annie ; ' and the questions are not 
the kind of cross you are thinking of. One person asks another 
person a question, and that person answers him, and asks 
another person ' 

* What a lot of persons ! I am afraid I shall never remember 
them all.' 

* Well now, you might ask mamma, " What is the use of the 
clock ? " and mamma would answer, ** To tell the time by ;" then 
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mamma might ask me what a ball was for, and I would say, " To 
throw about and play at ball with ;" and then at the end of the 
game mamma would say, " The question that was asked me 
was, * What was the use of the clock ?' and the answer that was 
given me was, * To throw about and play at ball with.* " Some- 
times the answers are very funny/ 

* And always stupid and crooked ? ' said Uncle John. * Well, 
will you begin ? ' 

So Annie asked her mamma something very quietly, so that 
no one else could hear ; and then mamma asked Lizzie some- 
thing, and so on, until it came round to Annie again, leaving 
out Willie, because he was too young to remember his question 
and answer. Then mamma said : 

* The question that was asked me was, " What are birdcages 
for ? " and the answer given me was, " To stuff beds with." ' 

They all laughed very much at this, and grandpapa said he 
hoped they would give him something softer for his bed. 
Then came Lizzie's turn. 
' Oh, what did you ask me, mamma ?' 

* What are small feathers used for ? ' 

* Ah ! I remember now ; and the answer given me was, " To 
keep the rain off." ' 

* There, Clara, the next time yojii are out in the rain I shall 
throw a lot of feathers over you,' said Cousin Alfred. 

* Well, they do keep the rain off the birds,' said Aunt Caroline. 

* Now it is my turn, I suppose,' said grandpapa. * I was asked 
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what an umbrella was for, and the answer given me was, " To 
take a ride in." ' They all laughed again. 

' Well, I don't see what you are all laughing at,' said Uncle 
John, who was laughing as much as any of them. * Everybody 
has heard of the old woman who rode in a basket twenty times 
higher than the moon, and witches always ride on broomsticks.' 

* I don't believe either of those stories,' said Lizzie. 

When every one had got tired of this game, having laughed 
till they could not laugh any longer. Aunt Caroline proposed 
that they should have a dance; so she played on the piano, 
while they danced * Sir Roger de Coverley.' Then Aunt Ethel 
played, and they danced some other dances. 

After dancing came supper, and when that was finished Aunt 
Caroline said it was time to go home ; and Uncle Walter looked 
at his watch and said : 

* Christmas-day is over ; it is past twelve o'clock.* 

So all the visitors went away, except Uncle John, whose home 
was so far off that he was going to stay all night, and the 
children went to bed very tired and very happy ; but although 
Annie was so tired, she put her doll to bed first, thinking, as she 
did so, that Christmas-day was the best time of all the year. 
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Prussian War. By G. A. Henty, Special Correspondent of the Standard, With Illustrations 
by R. T, Landells, Artist to the Illustrated London News, Post 8vo., price 5s., gilt edges, 
5s. 6d. 

By the same Author^ uniform in size and price, 

OUT ON THE PAMPAS ; or, the Young Settlers. With Illustrations by Zwecker. 

"Just the book boys like, and they will find, as \vc did, that it is not easy to lay it down till all the young Settlers' 
troubles and adventures have come to an end." — Graphic. 

ALDA GRAHAM AND HER BROTHER PHILIP. By Emilia Marryat 

NoRRis, Author of "Early Start in Life," "Adrift on the Sea," &c. With Illustrations by 
George Hay. Post 8vo., price 4s. 6d., gilt edges, 5s. 

MY SCHOOL DAYS IN PARIS. By Margaret S. Jeune. Post 8vo., price 

3s. 6d., gilt edges, 4s. 

A CHILD'S INFLUENCE ; or, Kathleen and her Great Uncle. By Lisa Lockyer, 

Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., gilt edges, 3s. 

OUR OLD UNCLE'S HOME, and what the Boys did there. By Mother Carey. 
With Illustrations by Walter Crane. Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., gilt edges, 4s. 

AUNT JENNY'S AMERICAN PETS. By Catherine C. Hopley, Author of 

"Life in the South." Illustrations by E. Neale. PostSvo., price 3s. 6d., coloured gilt edges 4s. 6d. 

THE OAK STAIRCASE ; or, the Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond : a Narrative of 
the times of James II. By Mary and Catherine Lee, Authors of " Rosamond Fane," &c. 
With Illustrations by T. H. Collins. Post 8vo., pric^ 4s. 6d., gilt edges 5s. 

THE YOUNG GOVERNESS, a Tale for Girls. By Kay Spen, Author of " Gerty and 

May," " Sunny Days," &c. Illustrations by Paterson, Post Svo., price 3s. 6d., gilt edges, 4s. 

HOW TO MAKE DOLI^' FURNITURE, AND FURNISH A DOLL'S 
HOUSE. Seventy Illustrations. Small 4to, price 2s. 

LIZZIE'S SECRET : a Story for Little Children. Written and Illustrated by 
Adelaide A. Maguire. Small 4to, price 3s. 6d. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 



TITTLE TAITI.E, and other Stories. By the Author of " Little Tales by Tiny 

Tots." Illustrations by E. Botton. Super Koyal i6mo., jirice 2s. 6(1. plain, 3s. 6<1. coloured 
gilt edges. 

LITTLE LISETTE, THE ORPHAN OF ALSACE. By the Author of "I^uis 

Michaud." With Illustrations. Koyal i6mo., price Ik. 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD STORIES FROM THE LAND OF HOFER ; or, Popular Myths 

of Tirol, including the Rose Garden of King I^ryn. Post 8va, price 5s,, gilt^dges, 5s. 6d. 
"We thank the Author of ' PalranaH' for another rich treat."— //r/ Joumal. 

PATRANAS ; or, Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. Illustrations by 

Kdward H. Corlxmld. Post 8vo, jmce 5s. ; gilt edges 5s. 6d. 
" Thefte Patrana* contain great l>eauty an well an much that in new and curioUH/' — Literary Churchman. 



" 1 nefte I'atrana* contain great r>eauty an wen an mucn tnat m new and cii 
" Delightfully chivalrous, quaint, and truly Soaniiih/* — Monthly Packet. 
*' Tola in a lovely and graphic manner. "— Ttmei. 



THE GOOD ST. LOUIS AND HIS TIMES. By Mrs. Bray, Author of "The 

Life of .Stothard," ** Romance of the Tanrnr and Tavy," etc. , with Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

"Mr«. Hray in quite at home in her Nubject— she haft furnished a valuable and interefttinj; record ni liOuin' reign, 
a1>ounding in anecdotes and full of the romance of KaHtern warfare." — Spectator. 

'- 'I'he Ntyle of the narrative i*i bright and picttircivque, and the factK derived from cireAiI ntudy of the bent authoritiesi."— 
The Guardian, 

"We have here one of the mo«t saintly, and yet most secularly interesting of medieval kings admirably supplied In 
these paged, "— Timet. 

THE WHISPERS OF A SHELL; or, Stories of the Sea. By France.s Freelino 

IJRODKRII', Author of the '* Talcs of the Toy.s," **Wild Roses," &c. With Illustrations by 
Okorcjk Hay. Post 8vo., price 3s. 6d., gilt edgeH, 4s. 

FAVOURITE FABLES IN PROSE AND VERSE. With 24 beautiful Illus- 

trations from Drawings by Harrison Wkir. Printed on Toned Paper. Small 4to, price 68., or 
bcvelle<l boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

" IVue to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and above all thhigM, illuiitrated by the graceful pencil of 
r old friend Harrihon Weir." — Timet. 



our 

" The drawing* arc wonderfully gniphic and appropriate.*'— y/*/' Queen. 



ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE CHILDREN'S FAVOURITE. 

TRIMMER^S HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. Written for the Instruction 

of Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful Kngravings from Drawings by 

Harrison Weir. Price 6s. cloth extra ; 7s. 6cl., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

•'Thedeliciou«»tory of Dickfty, Flopny, and Peckny— who have forgotten it? It in a» freiih to-day as It was half-a- 
centurv ago." -Art Jowrnal, 

•* '1 he ilhmtrationw by Harrison Weir will tenJ to raiie it even higher in the estimation of othcri benide the inmates of 
the nunery /'-'Timet. 

TRIMMER'S ROBINS IN ONE SYLLABLE. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of One 

Syllable. Kdited by the Kev. Charlks Swkte, M.A. With Illustrations by H. Weir. 
iper-royal i6mo., price 3s. 6d. 



lovely and graphic manner. "— Timet. I i 

TALES OF THE SARACENS. By Barbara Hutton. With Illustrations by 

KnwARi) H. CoRHoui.D. Post 8vo., price 5s., gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 

By the same Author ^ with Illustrations, \ 

TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADE. Post 8yo., price ss., gilt edges ss. 6d. I 

" A mo«t plea»ant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their exile.''— TVwr*.. , 

"A hintory that \% at rOmantic aii any novel."- -Saturday Re^'ie^v. I 

HEROES OF THE CRUSADES. Post 8vo, price ss., gilt edges 53. 6d. \ 
CASTLES AND THEIR HEROES. Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d., gilt edges ss. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



THE LITTLE GIPSY. By Elie Sauvage. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 

Profusely Illustrated by Lorenz Frolich. Small 4to., price 5s., gilt edges 6s. 
" An exquisite story, narrated with a grace and charm that will fascinate all readers. The illustrations are singularly 
beautiful " — A tn enmum . 

JOHN DEANE OF NOTTINGHAM ; his Adventures and Exploits. A tale of 
the time of William of Orange. By W. H. G. Kingston, Author of "Peter the Whaler," 
&c. With Illustrations. Post Svo, price 5s. ; gilt edges 5s. 6d. 
" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told.' — i^iterary Churchman. 

ADVENTURES OF HANS STERK^ The South African Hunter and Pioneer. 

By Captain Drayson. Illustrated by Zwecker. Post Svo, price 5s.; gilt edges 5s. 6d. 

'* From first to last it is full of life and variety, and will also give boys some knowledge of the people of South Africa, 
and their mode of life.*' — Nonconform'ut. 

TALES OF THE TOYS, TOLD BY THEMSELVES. By Frances Freeling 

Broderip. With Illustrations by her Brother, Tom Hood. Super-royal i6mo, price 3s. 6d. 

plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A capital conception well worked out." — British Qumrterly. 

'* Mrs. Broderip is to be congratulated on having achieved a novelty."-— iSIa^uri/ay Review. 

THEODORA. A Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryat Norris. With Illustrations 

by George Hay. Post Svo, price 4s. 6d. ; gilt edges 5s. 
"The characters are well drawn, and the interest unflagging." — Art youmal. 

FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE; or, the Life of Alexander Prince Menschikoff. 

Freely translated from the Russian by Madame Pietzker. With Illustrations. Fcap.. 8vo, 

price 2s. 6d., gilt edges 3s. 

"A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff* from the timo of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation 
under Peter the Great." — Daily Review. 

BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN, THE HERO OF BRITTANY. By Emile de 

Bonnechose. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune. Fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

" The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially valuable as an educational book, taking education 
in the sense of formation of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and heroism through which it 
leads them," — Literary Churchman. 

MILLICENT AND HER COUSINS. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. Author 

of " Helen in Switzerland," etc. With Illustrations. Post Svo, price 3s. 6d., ^ilt edges 4s. 
" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life, yet never transgressing the linuts of good taste and 
probability.''-— (rwari/M«. 

ROSAMOND FANE ; or, the Prisoners of St. James. By Mary and Catherine 

Lee, Illustrations by R. Dudley. Post Svo, price 3s. 6d., gilt edges 4s. 
**The eventful story of Charles the First's children very well told." — Athenaum. 

THE BEAR KING : a Narrative confided to the Marines by James Greenwood. 

With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Price 3s. 6d. plain ; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. 
'* More than zmy3&va.%"— Saturday Review. 

UPSIDE DOWN : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
McConnell, with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates. 4to, price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 
" Ludicrous and amusing."— Illtutrated Times, 

SPECTROPIA ; or, Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts everywhere and of 

any Colour. By J. H. Brown. Fifth Edition. Coloured Plates. Price 2s. 6d. fancy boards. 
"A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles." — Chemical News. 



BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

THE ATTRACTIVE PICTURE BOOK : a New Gift from the Old Corner. 

Containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. Super-royal 4to, bound in an elegant 
cover, printed in gold and colours. Price' 3s. 6d. plain; 'js. 6d. coloured; los. 5d. mounted 
on cloth and coloured, 

THE FAVOURITE PICTURE BOOK. Royal 4to. Same prices as above. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 



II 



Three Shillings and Sixpenoe plain, or 4i. 6d. coloured, gilt edges — {continued). 
LITTLP: CHILD'S FABLE BOOK 



(The). 1 6 paj;e Illustrations. 58. coloured, 

MY GRANDMOTHER'S BUDGET 
OK STORIES AND VERSES. By 
Mrs. Broderip. 

NURSERY TIMES. By an Old Nurse. 
PEEP AT THE PIXIES ; or, Legends 

of the West. By Mrs. Bra v. 
PETER PARLEY'S FAGOTS FOR 

THE FIRESIDE. 12 Plates. 



PLAY ROOM STORIES. By Geor- 

oiANA M. Craik. With Illtutrations. 

SCENES AND STORIES OF THE 

RHINE. By M. Betham Edwari^. 

TALES OF MAGIC AND MEAN- 

ING. Illuntrated by Crowquill. 

THE TOYS; TOLD BY 

THEMSELVES. By Francis Freeling 
Broderip. 

TINY TADPOLE, and other Tales. 
By Francis Freeling Broderip. 



Three Shillings and Sixpenoe, or Tour Shillings gilt edges. 



ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA. 

By Mrs. R. Lee. 
AFRICAN WANDERERS (The). By 

Mrs. R. Lkk. 8 Illustrations. 

BRODERIP'S (Mrs.) WILD ROSES; 

or, Simple Stories of Country Life. 

^WHISPERS OF A SHELL ; or, 

Stories of the Sea. 

CLARISSA DONNELLY; or, The 

History of an Adopted Child. By Mrs. 
Jewshurv. 

HISTORICAL ACTING CHARADES. 

By the Author of **Cat and Dog." 

HOLIDAYS AMONG THE MOUN- 

TAINS. By M. Beth am Edwards. 
INFANT AMUSEMENTS; or, How 

to Make a Nur»cry Happy. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 

KINGSTON'S SALT WATER, 

MARK SEA WORTH. 

MANCO, THE PERUVIAN 

CIHEF. 



KIT BAM'S ADVENTURERS. By 
Mrs. C. Clarke. Illus. by Cruik»hank. 

LEE'S (Mrs.) ANECDOTES OF 

THE HABITS AND INSTINCTS OF 
ANIMALS (MammalU). 

LEE'S (Mrs.) ANECDOTES OF 

BIRDS, FISHES, AND REFTILES. 

MILLICENT AND HER COUSINS. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bbthell. 

MY SCHOOL DAYS IN PARIS. By 
Margaret S. Jeune. 

OUR OLD UNCLE'S HOME, and 
what the Boys did there. 

ROSAMOND FANE ; or, The Prison- 
ers of St. James'. By M. & C. Lee. 

YOUNG GOVERNESS (The). By 

the Author of ** Gerty and May." 

TRUMPHS OF STEAM ; or. Stories 

from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson. 



Three Shillings. With Dlnstrations. 



FRUITS OF ENTERPRISE; or, Bel- 

zoni's Travels in Egypt. 
FUN AND EARNEST. By D'Arcv 

W. Thompson. 
LUCY'S CAMPAIGN. By M. & C. 

Lee. Illustrations by G. Hay. 

MAMMA'S MORNING GOSSIPS. 
By Mrs. Broderip. 50 Illustrations by 
Thomas Hood. 



OUR SAILORS ; or. Anecdotes of the 

Gallant Deerls of the British Navv during 
the Keign of Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

OUR SOLDIERS. A Companion 

Volume to the above. Fcap. 8vo. 

PICTURES OF GIRL LIFE. By 
Catharine A. Howell. Fcap. 8vo. 



HaU^uOrown plain, or Three Shillings and Sixpenoe oolonred, gilt edges. 

Illustrated by various Artists, 



'>RIFT ON THE SEA. By E. 
Urryat Norris. 



A WEEK BY THEMSELVES. By 
£. Marryat Norris. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



Half-a-Crown plain, or Three Shillings and Sixpence colonred, gilt edges — (continued,) 



ADVENTURES OF BIDDY DORK- 
ING. 

ALICE AND BEATRICE. By Grand- 
mamma. Illustrated by Absolon. 

AMY'S WISH j and what came of it. 
A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. General Tylee. 

ANGELO ; or, The Pine Forest in the 
Alps. By Miss Jewsbury. 

CAT AND DOG; or, Puss and the 

Captain. 

CHILDREN'S PIC-NIC (The). By 

E. Marryat Norris. 
DAY OF A BABY BOY, By E. 

DOLL AND HER FRIENDS (The). 
DISCONTENTED CHILDREN (The). 

By M. and E. KiRBY. 

EARLY DAWN ; or, Stories to Think 

About. 

FAITHFUL HOUND (The). By Lady 

Thomas. 
FEATHERLAND ; or, How the Birds 

Lived at Greenlawn. 

FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE 

FOLKS. By Mrs. Broderip. 
GERTY AND MAY. By the Author 

of "Granny's Story Box." 

HARRY AT SCHOOL. By Emilia 

Marryat. 
JACK FROST AND BETTY SNOW. 

JACK AND THE GIANTS. 35 Illus- 
trations by Richard Doyle. 
JULIAN AND HIS PLAYFELLOWS. 

LEE'S STORIES OF THE SAYINGS 

AND DOINGS OF ANIMALS. 

LEE'S PLAYING AT SETTLERS; 

or, The Fagot House. 

LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our 
Four-legged Pets. By Emma Davenport. 



LONG EVENINGS ; or, Stories for my 
Little Friends. By Emilia Marryat. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 12th 
Edition. 12 Plates. 

MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES (Sequel 

to). New Edition. 12 Plates. 
NEPTUNE; or, the Autobiography of 

a Newfoundland Dog. By the Author of 

**Tuppv " etc. 
NURSERY NONSENSE ; or, Rhymes 

without Reason. 60 Illustrations. 

ODD STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS. 

In Short and Easy Words. 

OUR WHITE VIOLET. ByKAYSPEN. 

PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE (The). 

By M. Betham Edwards. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. By the 

Author of "Mamma's Bible Stories.'* 16 
Illustrations by Gilbert. 

STOLEN CHERRIES (The) ; or, Tell 
the Truth at Once. By Emilia Marryat 
Norris. 

SUNNY DAYS ; or, a Month at the 

Great Stone. By Kay Spen. 
TALES FROM CATLAND. By an 

Old Tabby. 
TALKING BIRD (The). By M. & E. 

TINY STORIES FOR TINY READ- 
ERS. By the Author of ' * Tuppy. " 

TITTLE TATTLE, and other Stories 

for Children 

TROTTIE'S STORY BOOK. By the 

Author of "Tiny Stories." 

TUPPY; or, the Autobiography of a 

Donkey. 

WHAT BECAME OF TOMMY. By 

Emilia Marryat Norris. 
WONDERS OF HOME. By Grand- 

FATHER Grey. . 8 Engravings. 



Half-apOrown each» or Three Shillings gilt edges. 



A CHILD'S INFLUENCE; or, 

Kathleen and her Great Uncle. 

BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN; the 
Hero of Brittany. By Emile de Bonne- 
chose. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune. 

CONSTANCE AND NELLIE; or. 
The Lost Will. By Emma Davenport. 

CORNER COTTAGE AND ITS 
INMATES; or, Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

FROM PEASANT TO PRINCE ; or, 
The Life of Alexander, Prince Menschikoff. 



HAPPY HOLIDAYS (The). By Emma 
Davenport. 

HOLIDAYS ABROAD (The); or, Right 
at Last. By Emma Davenport. 

OUR BIRTH-DAYS, AND HOW 
TO IMPROVE THEM. By Emma 
Davenport. 

SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH SO- 
PHIA. By Leonora G. Bell. 

WILLIAM ALLAIR. 2nd Editio 
By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



Half-a-Crown. 



BOY'S OWN TOY -MAKER. By 

E. La N DELLS. 2CX) Engravings. 



GIRL'S OWN TOY-MAKER. By 
£. Landells. 200 Illustrations. 



QUARTO B00K8| FANCY BOARDS 
Half-a-Crown, coloured. 



CARELESS CHICKEN (The). Illus- 

trated by Alfred Crowquill. 
FUNNY LEAVES FOR THE 
YOUNGER BRANCHES. By the Baron 
Krackemsides. Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

HEADLONG CAREER AND 
WOFUL ENDING OF PRECOCIOUS 
PIGGY. By the late Thomas Hood. 
Illustrated by his Son. 



LAUGH AND GROW WISE. By the 

Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. 
LOVES (The) OF TOM TUCKER 

AND LITTLE BO-PEEP. Written and 

Illustrated by Thomas Hood. 
NURSERY FUN; or, The Little Folk's 

Picture Book. Illustrated by Charles 

H. Bennett. 
PICTURE FABLES. Written and 

Illustrated by Crowquill. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young ; each Volume with an Illustration by a well-known 

Artist. Price is. cloth, elegant, or in Six Double Volumes, is. 6d. each. 

♦^^* The Twelve Volumes may he had in an elegant cloth boXy price 15J. 

THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By NEVER WRONG; or. The Young 

Lady S tod dart. 

MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. 
By Mrs. Trimmer. 

MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED 
TERRIER. 

KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH 

OF HIS MASTER. 



THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By 

Lady Stoddart. 



Disputant; and "IT WAS ONLY IN 

FUN." 

THE LIFE AND PERAMBULA- 
TIONS OF A MOUSE. 
EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE 

KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. By 
Mrs. Trimmer. 

RIGHT AND WRONG. By the 

Author of "Always Happy." 
HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys 

Taylor. 
SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR 

CHILDREN. 



STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS, 

FOR CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 

Every page richly printed in Gold and Colours, 



APHORISMS of the WISE and GOOD. 

With a Photographic Portrait of Milton. 
Price 9s. cloth elegant; 14s. Turkey morocco. 

S HAKE S PEAR E'S HOUS E H OLD 

WORDS. With a Photographic Portrait 
taken from the Monument at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Price 9s. cloth elegant; 14s. Turkey 
morocco. 

The WISDOM of SOLOMON, from the 
Book of Proverbs. Price 14s. cloth elegant; 
1 8s. calf extra; 21s. morocco antique. 



LIGHT for the PATH of LIFE, from 

the Holy Scriptures. Price 12s. cloth elegant; 
15s. calf, gilt edges; 18s. morocco antique. 

The BRIDAL SOUVENIR. Elegantly 

bound in white and gold, 21s. 

The BIRTHDAY SOUVENIR. 1 2s.6d. 

illuminated cloth; i8s. Turkey morocco 
antique. 

The FLORAL GIFT. Small 4to, price 

14s. cloth elegant; 21s. morocco elegant. 



EMBLEMS OF CHBISTIAN LIFE. 

Illustrated by W. Harry Rogers, in One Hundred Original Designs from the Writings of the 
Fathers, Old English Poets, etc. Printed by Whittingham, with Borders and Initials in Red. Squar'i 
Svo., price los. 6d. cloth, elegant ; 21s. morocco antique. 

Complete Catalogue of GRIFFITH & Farran's Publications may be \i'BA post free on application. 



